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\\ ilinn (ho two years comprehended in tins review tire Congress 
oi the l niU'd States lias lieon in almost continuous session, and all the 
, States, except Alabama. have held meetings of their legislative 
bodies. Six States— Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey. New 
^oik, Ithode Island, and South Carolina — hold annual meetings of 
their legislatures, and these, of course, had legislative Wsions'both 
m 1917 and in 1918. Within (his period, special sessions were 
held m some States. Alabama js my. included in this review for the 
reason that its legislature meets quadrennially and will not meet 
agairf- until early in 1919. 

The legislation of any year, particularly an odd -mini bored W 
when 1-2 or 13 lcgislatiireSauc. in session, is invariably made up in 
large measure with enactments relating to education, and this is nono 
the less true of the two voanj here considered. Distinctly new edu- 
cational movements, however, have not been especially conspicuous 
in laws enacted. Progress in school legislation has partaken rather 
of the nature of improving older laws and moving along lines already 
well defined. A few elements hare operated in legislatures wit), tho 
probable effect of distracting attention from ctthcatiohnl matters. . 

European war has been among these elements, The Wav anti 
its eoncomitnftte have been, mpperjnost in the' of the hcopie 
an^rt epnsegnetyce hm not go%witl,QUt effect % State legislation. A 
Dut it canr hardly be said that this-plfecEKtis been. essentially hurtful 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OB EDUCATION, 1016—1018. 


On the contrary, as will appear later in this chapter, some very 
wholesome educational measures have received impetus from the 
war spirit. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 

The Government is more concerned with education than most 
people suppose. Of the 10 executive departments at Washington, 
at ifast 8 include bureaus or other agencies which touch edu^ 
cation vitally at some point. Among the more noteworthy of these 
are the Bureau of Kducation and the Office of Indian Affairs of 
the Department of the Interior, the Public Health Service of the 
Dep: irfmont of the 'IVeasnrv. the States Point ions Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Children's Bureau, and the Bureau 
of Naturalization of the Department of Labor, and the great train- 
ing branches of the War and Navy Departments. In addition to 
these, the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Council of National Defense, the Committee on Public Information, 
and some^othor agencies serve an educational purpose not only 
through their broader information-giving activities, hut through 
school channels ^ well. The work of nil of these a gew.i^ challenges: 
our attention afresh, now that the Government is extending its 
educational activities along other lines. 

Vocational mutation. 

Prior to PM 7 the Government hud adopted and pursued several 
w^lhdefinod policies with regard to education. These ure seen in 
the consistent granting, upon the admission of each State, of lands 
from the public domain for the endowment of the common schools ; 
the provision of school facilities for dependent peoples such as 
Indians: the encouragement of higher agricultural and technical 
juration by j^lid enactment of the first Morrill Act of 18f>2 and 
nupplqinentary acts : Tlic inaihtonnooe of extension work, purtip- 

lilftHy in agriculture? as provided in the “ Smith-Lever Act 1 of 
May 8. 1004. In, 1017 another nnd no less important policy in' e\ht- 
efttidn whs UtHtign rated. This took form in the so-called “Smith- 
Hughes Act,” granting Federal aid for vocational ednortion 

The. StfiTh-JHughes Act whs approved By the I? resident, on Feb- 
ruary pppwpnat^s fiihds for theftm-pose-of cooperat- 

ing wiflt |he States in providing sn-tcuetloiiiii agricultural, trade, 
home economies, Htjftl indpstrisjl subjects andjh J>r#{laring teachers 
of VW»tfon«Mtf n ^ c h C8 :(J f study. JftiHhe snkt\eirpf teachers, super- 
visors, and djree|pij of jjgrkmltutaf subjects an Initial appropria- 
tion of $500,000 was made for the fiscal year ended* June {iff, 1918, 
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ami an annual inclement of $i>r.0/)0i> is added until the fiscal veil* 
li»24. after which * 000,000 is added each year until at. allowance of 
*■1.000.000 is reached in the li-cal year ending June JO, I'.igC, These 
stuns are allotted to the State- in the proportion which the number 
of their respective rural inhabitants hear- to the total number of 
rural inhabitants of the United States. For the salaries of teachers 
of trade, home economies, and industrial subjects appropriations are 
made in like manner and amounts. 1 iie sums appropriated -for this 
purpose are allotted to the States in the proportion which the num- 
ber of their respective urban inhabitants hears to the total number of 
/urban inhabitants of the United Slates. The third appropriation 
will reach $1,000,000 in the fiscal yenr^p|uiir dime 30. l!)g.->, and is 
intended for preparing teacher-, iipem-or.** and directors of agri- 
cultural subjects and teachers of trade, industrial, and home economics 
subjects. The allotment of this fund is made on the lmsis-of total «■ 
population. - * 

J he net < icnfoh *\ I*o<]o.:»] Loan! for \ ocutioiial nihiosition, which 
is composed of the StVretarics of Agriculture. Coninterre, and Labor, 
the t'on^Usi.uier of Education, and three citizens appointed by the 
I lvsiilont. Of the appoint uj number^ one ntnst hu ti represent a tiyo 
of manufacturing and conitucreial interests; one, of agriculture • 
and one, of Mior. This board L- charged ivdh the administration 
oi the. act and may appoint such assistants as (teemed necessary. An 
aniinal appropriation of *i(Ht,0<Hi is made to defray the cost ’of ml- • 
ministration and of such investigations and special studies .a s tho 
Uoanl may underliikc. ^ ^ 


In Div.or to receive the hem* fits of the act uiiy State niust accept 
li * Provisions ami create .or (hamate a hoard Ln-ooporato with thrt ' 
Federal hoard. It is also required that (he State or local authorities 
therein, or loth, oxpwtcl an amount equal that expended in the 
•State l.v the Federal Government, ami that phnfc be adopted foV 
vocational education which arc acceptable to.thc Federal hoard. The* 
State treasurer must be designated by tho legislature as the- eusfo-* 
dian of funds allotted under this act, and the State hpnul ,„itsf 
report annually to tho Ffdcml board in Wushihgton. The lattcfe 
required annualjy before the 1st day of Januafy to ccHjfv to die 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount to which each State is entitled 
nmlmifsUrcpott hmiuully to Contrcss. 

As sltoiyteg^gictlyiig of th^Mtntion of dim i md . tfiecfollowipg 5 
brief tahteas given. \% iMicatcs\|io.(nhour1t hllolteil to each State 
iorijie fiseft) year-ending June 30, 1019. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918. 

Federal funds allotted to the sen rat States for vocational education} 


Alabama---- $-10, 705. (18 

Arizona ■ * 1:7, 000. 00 

Arkansas „ U7 t S74.42 

( 'nlil’nrnin _ ' __ .78,021.04 

< Vlonwln 10, 27a. -K* 

Nevada _ $15,000.00 

New Hampshire - 15,000.00 

New ,1 ersey 0 2 , 770. 07 

New Me\iro, _ 15, 000. (H) 

New York ' l!2t» .*54:5 -14 

ronncrtirut :ii. oi 

Delaware , * 1:7. (Kid. 00 

Florida .18, 8.77. 5.7 

Georgia ------ 00. 018* S4 

Ntirrh Carolina • 51,101.24^ 

N'irtli Dakota-..-..- 17. SOS. OH 

<>iiio_. . __ 115.022. 17 

Oklahoma US ()55 21 

Idalirt _ 1;7. non, 00 

iiiiimis 1 n 7 . 5 s 1 . 0 n 

lad In nn_ 04.578.82 

Inwa 52. .7:50. 24 

Kansas Uil m!7 X4 

Oreirun 10, 142. IS 

Pennsylvania ISO. 7s0.no 

Klmde Island ' 11). 304.07 

South Caroline _ T 30. 1^1. .‘10. 

Stall h 1 ):i Ic,it n * 17 7<iS ip 

KeiitueUv ,7U, 7O1.0S 

Louisiana :t!), (is.7, on 

■Maine, IT.iWim* 

I'ennessoo. _ *71 . Oil. 12 

*1 *toh 1.7, IKK) Oo 

Marvltmd. ,'51,25n.os 

Mnssiiehuscts SO, 128. 7n 

Mlclif^an . . . ! 07* 520. 115 

Minnesota . _ 40, 5.77. 8S 

renuoni 15. into. On ' 

Virginia 4S.2SS.17 

WasIdiiLdon . _ • • 27, 014.44' 

Wesi Yiridiiht- _ % 21) 417 Id 

} Mississippi __ 4-. S t ss. oo. ! 

• Missouri, 78,755.0-1' 

Montana 1.7 INK) oo 

Wisconsin * 55. SJ2.72 

Wvoinlns _ 1.7. (KK). 00 

Nebraska..- I ' li-S. Oi l. Li 

* Total . 2 ) ;;07. -lG0.^4 


i:m;t'ATioN r<m thk nis.\nij:i> sounnt, 
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. Another dot v imposed on the Fedora! Hoard for Y’bratinnal Kdn- 
cation is tlmt of providing vocational rehabilitation for persons dis- 
abled under, circumstances entitling them, aftyr discharge from tlm.* 
military or naval forces* of thelhiited States, to comp'cnsntiOn under 
the war-risk insurain .* act of October fi, lbl7. This duty is im- 
posed by the so-called “Smith-Soars ActJ^approved Jtine ‘27, 1018^. 
Fnder this act the Fedenil hoard is authartxhjA to take the disabled 
man when, he is "discharged from the- hospital,- or when the Arm J A 

medical authorities permit, and give him trufliing as. his needs re- . 
quire, taking into account, of course, his personal preference and 
. previous training and aptitudes. /Die training provided is designed 
to restore the man as far us possible to full duty again as a soldier in 
cniliai^ ran^f llis iristrucfion may hike the. form cither of further 
^ducfftion or ' .adjust njcht for .his prewar’ Vocation or of reeducation 
- fora *new vocation in life* _ 1) u ri ng the per iod of rehub i li tat i on lib 

in^tw Ilia" 

vided. OrEthc phrt'bf the^iiinntho trniiimgis voluntary.’, Ifyhow^ 
ever, he jails or refuses to follow the prescribe! course of rchahilitu- 
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educational lkoislation/ " 7 

* b 

tit'll "huh lie lias elected to follow, the Dureauof Wa r--Ri.sk Tnsur- 
/ aiUV * 1,B ivcom.ueu.lation of the bonrdwTthhohl his allow- 

ance he expenses connect^ with his instruction inch., ling the 
cn-t of hooks and supplies, are defrayed by the Federal board The 
board .s g, von large di*-reli.m in fonnnlal iug plans, prescribin'* 
courses o Study and the like. The act appropriates and makes avail" 
able mil 1 1, expended the sum of sjy,00f».00i) f„ r t i, u pnriiose of carry- 
iiiiT out its provisions, 

I<,!| {>{ 'he above-mentioned act also provides: 
rimt all, a„.,!ie.,l swA-al vvnrk other .re,m,.e,.t necessary to K |v« 
}“ lvs,,>l ' mi,,l ‘ persons tlieir •Ils.'-lwrHe 

l 'l . r IV. "« f "' ,VS " f S " ,U ' s tmiu-r the c„n- 

It is further provided in this section that, whenever trainings 
employed as a therapcl ie measure by the Wt.r I)epa..t..nmt or Navy 
Uep.u t merit, a plan ot cooperation may lie established between ti.ese 

T'TT* ,,,e 1 , ;r ,k "- a ' lj0!,nI ■» *lvi*.,y capacity, and 

tli.it tlm sir ami Navy Depailmont s my cuojwrato in a like mpacitv 

HI tl.e care of the health of the soldier or sailor.after his discharge 
from the military or naval forces. This section thus takes leinshi- 
tive cognizance of (he work of .rehabilitation e*tahlis\d under the 
directum of the Surgeon General of || 1C Army. In the last months 
of the year 1017 Snrg.. Gen. William C. Gorgas organized in his 
olhee a Division of Physical Reconstruction. This division seeks to 
secure as far as possible the full functioning again of the disabled 
mans physical and mental parts. Its methods, therefore, are pri- 
marily therapeutic and look to restoration to military dntv, hut the 
mans rel„rn to civil life is not overlooked. Sind, instruction as is 
provided is given prior u, the man's discharge from service. The 

work is supported f mm appropriations for hospital and other l.eahh 
>vorl4 in tlu' Arm v. 


, *VOIUI,l/.KNO |;()l CATENA I> .1 NfiTlIA-TlOS’S. 

m • 

One of'thb first and most important needs of the' Army, after 
Americas i entry into the war. vvjw for additional oflicers. TJrcSe 
w ereprovjdcd in resftv^ oliic-ors’ trahffhg cniffps. A group of officer- » 
candidates wnfc nssolnblcd at Cm-1, of those- cantpr, ^ giv<>rt inti- 


Ilv 1018, Ittunero^s ethlMional institutions di$l been, made 
centm of offer ti'amjng. Men of ns much previous training os 
possible were {fesired, and naturally the eyes 'of the .War Depart-- 
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mont were~liinied for a large proportion ot’ the oilieers needed to 
college graduates and students. » The maintenance of units of the 
Kesei ve (hikers* Training Otrps at higher educational institutions 
was authorized by I he National Defence Act " of dune !V. 1W10. 

u With a view to. mobilizing the eduentioniil institutions of the 
country and their facilities for special training/* theWYaF Depart- 
I inent announced. on February Id t t lit* appointment of a com- 

I miltee on education aiul special training. This committee had been * 
created t liree days previously hv (ienernl Order No. Id. It wascom- 
j posed of Army ollicers. and an advisory committee o-f ethical joiml 
experts was added. The commit tee was charged with the supervision 
1 of the Students* Army Training (’nrp«. which compri-ed a collegiate 
section and a vocational >eclion. I nils of the Students* Army I rain 
i ing (orps were organized at over .'»0(> educational in>i it ut ions of the 
conn! ryv Tile collegiate section consisted of regularly enrolled col- 
j 1 lego stmlrnts^’ho, on tlpplicnt inu>and on meeting the physical re- ' 
qnirementss, whre given the status of enlisted mc i n and left, subjget to 
call* in training at their respective institutions. The courses were 
arranged on the Ifflsis of a three-months* term and were designed .foy 
frnining both ollirer-enndidutes and technical experts. The War 
Depart met# entered into contract with the institution for housing, 
subsistence. and tuition of (ho men of both the collegiate and the 
vocation hi sect imy No promise was given that a man would be left 
in college for anv.Hlated time* hut. so long as I^Qta.* ,imt called. his < 

college ed feat iolv was provided by the (loyorninent. There whs, , 
however, the under-landing that tbo call of the younger meg would 
hd deferred longer than that of -men of niatum* years. 

The aim of the vocational section was to Train men for serviye ub 
tfnde specialists in the A tiny, * They pursued such subjects as auto 
, driving, fiutp rotiahjng, l>eriehxvoO(hvQrh, shcct-metal work/olcectrienl 
^ work/ and tl^JiJcc. ^Vs the courses >ore organized, Hiev were to bo 
- * ^veinhrtetgb a ferm of t>vt> months. legist rhhts who*, had a graur- 
m^r-schoyl ^dpeiUtoq of equivalent experience were eligible 

§£: for tlm '-vtiWRoyiiii. seatit^h Induction Vfts r ?ithpr by etoJl of *flg> lpcAl 
draft bqafc^ fcfy rtpplh^iap to t% toimniitce ity Wafthmjpon, bfcjby 
transfer frbi \i othe£ nfi its. . * ] 

7 tfra faV’ approve^ Abgust 31, ' 1018, degislntiv^ 

sauctwt in the folio \v hi pf hth gna ge rar to th&Avup| as planned 

by ills ilommftlea on K<hicatkm nM Sgecial Tr^imiagt 

SKtx 7 . Thattlm Seecefriry* ef AVttr ig^iifhojfeaHo assign to educational in* 
stifutimi'H for Riiec^i^aiid teeMica\ soldiers wfto enter tlm military 

* «ei^,lcw4imk*r the $ovi$tonK of ityrJtTtliv sftcli liUniifDra^t)^ )ihder hucIi regur 
lotions ns lie mfiy^xSerlhe ; mid is iXuthoriz&lMn contract with such educa- 
tional institution* for. the subsistence, quarters, and military and academic 
instruction of *Aicfi soldiers. v 
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Ti must not bo snppo-ed that all war cducat ion was intrusted to 
(ho Committee on . 1*. ducat ion and Special Trainin'!., On (lie con- 
trary, the commit tools activities were routined to educational insti- 
tutions. Outside of t bos', important cducat ionsrl-forees were “carrv- 
inti on,"’ for the Ollice of the Surgeon General, the Ordnance De- 
partment. the Quartermaster's Department, the Chemical Welfare 
Service, the Division of Military Aeronautics, the Signal Corps, the 
Motor Transport Corps, and the Engineer Corps, all had means of 
training for their respective. purposes. 

■ • . I ' 

i tkaim.\o s< ii.mrrs in tiik com mox-sciiooi, buaxciiks. 

An important brunch of t Do Army educational system was that, 
organized under General Order No. {.*» and designated " Development 
baltalioijs." These were designed for men who. because of reme- 
diable shortcomings, wore at first-unlit 'for full military duty. Tho 
fault might be either physical or mental. In the latter event, the 
remedy was generally instructional in character, as where a man of 
foreign birth or parentage was unable to speak and understand tho 
English language, or where a native American was illiterate. These 
battalions wore organized at .a If cantonments, and many thousands 
of foreigners and illiterates were given as far as practicable lire el$ * 
meals of tut English education. . 


SCHOOLS ON* Op V KUN A I K N’T IN1H SIIUAL m'SKUVATIONS. ■ 

Tu the spring of 1018 plans for the establishment and mninten- 
aitce of schools for the children of workers employed on Govern- 
ment, industrial ijgscuwnlions where munitions and accessories were 
manufactured for the Ahnj^vero formulated . ip the oftierf hf tho 
Chief: of. qtdiiaiicc apd were later oppro.\*Qd by the Third Assistant 
Heeretui'y. bf MQty. By older of Angijst the Chief of Qrd- 

nutlet* directed that the Commujijty Qj-'gimization Britn^l jjf the -a. 
ludhstriul Service. Section, I’yoduefclon Divisions lie charged 'with 
the pi such schools, This bratp-H wgs ac- 

COldinfily-orgntijzed Ordnafige DepaidiTf'en^' and ft director 
tfiV ASsiidtant digger wire pla^e<V in. qllaige. School systems 
bttvtl DrsaiMzyfl pnp.ro^efed 'qitl'jjservatiohs at or ngflrfhe fol- 

loAVbigiplsieea: ^BlniAvoodf NT. Mays IAmd trig, X. J, g^claiyitre 
Pii. j I\mtvv[ 1 Icq M<1; tpliarlostun^ 'Sy% Vu»; 
Sevtui Pgnes, Vn. ; Benninmir, Vn. ; Nayhyjltc,, Tenn. ; Muscle Sho^s, 
Ain.; SUefliel^, Ain. ; Brunswick, On. Tiro schools arc supported by 
allotment from Federal appropriations. Superintendents, princi- 
X>aT5t, and teachers aro employed under tho dircctioi\ of the central 
pfliee m Washington. 
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10 BIENNIAL SIJUVKV OF EDUCATION, 

NAVAL* KPIjCATION. 

In luuanner similar to that of Army, tho Navy's educational 
system lias undergone great expansion' since the! beginning of the 
wur. Tii general, its- system of. training in war tiiyu parallels that 
of the Army, ihal is to say, men are "tHdtiutiul into the service in 
practically the same way and are gi veirsiuh preliminary and special, 
training as^tlie needs of the Navy and their- previous education and 
aptitude call for. ^y an .agreement between the War and Navy 
Departments, the Navy was allotted, under the -.draft law** of 
'•August :\\ % 1 Pis. about 15.0IK) men pc* month. Tlmse received 1 rain- 
ing. ■ as circumstances determined, either in the "naval section of 
the Student s Army 1 raining Corps — at overHiD educational instw 
tutions— or in the various naval-training stations and camps through- 
out the country. They. as well as the men of the Army, arc ont-itMl 
under tluvlaw to vorafchma] relflihilitjition in ease <jT mutilation in the 
discharge of duty. Sinn* the outbreak of. the war, the number of 
cadets ut the Naval Aeadeiny at Annapolis has boon greatly increased 
by law. 

9 KNEAKOEII ACTIVITIES OK Til Kiir.PAimir.NT OK LA MOIL 

When ;i state of war was declared between the United States o ml 
the (ionium (hwernmont. the Department of Labor already included 
within its activities several lines of educational emleuvor, particu- 
larly! in coniiect ion with the work of the Bureau of Naturalization 
and the Children's Bureau, and after the outbreak of hostilities it 
.was found n^essnry {ft enlarge the departmeut’s activities alon£ 
various lines, including educational. Three notable agencies whhfih 
tpuch education and which have been organized within tho last 
bieimiuih utc tho KmpldymcoV Service, the Infornmtion a pey^d Ra- 
tion Survive, ftnd thn Training and Dilution Servico. Bach m th6sc 
oiHeos is organ izctl as a bureau find has a director in charge, d 

Thf& Tujtrd Stub's Kippjayuient Service* is an outgrowth of Hie 
geuoivil pi^rs coffered uppi^tho DcpiUtipent of Eflboi* by Chapter 
141, Arts of Copg^Hs. djf and of tho spiHiiHe^paweS^ 

conferred upon the division of information, department by 
section -30, chajpt^' iSh Acts of (inniugr^tion Act b S'otlho. 

fiscal-, year $t \t$ SO, 10i0 s ('digress appropriated (Suridfy 

Civil At&of July l t f918)j $5,500,000- 

to enable tin* Sfmfctnry of Enbor. (luring thft present rmorgenrr lo furntrti mich 
to render such assMnpeo In the employ men taf wa go earners 
throughout tho l nitod Ktftto* ns may he^it^awiriiecosKnry hi the prosecution of 
tho war and tk> pfcltn the ^nnhartlbAtfoivot ah wages paid by the Government 
of the UnUeU Sintes^nmVTts agencies. 


I 

r no* 


I ^ 1 vs* Work in nr Tiespr vo 
p'-'ip** "ore organized. 1 n 
Reserve wa« mfiliitfzetf and 


As a pjrl of the work <>f fhi* Service, 

Jnt.l I hv rolji^iato section of the \Yoj>km>V| 
tin* spring of lids the 1W Working 

11 111,1 'I - :l? as to spout I tlieii* vacations in the country 

Ut in nil work. Kllort was also le in.lt, ,v boVs s 0 employed 

" , u > ‘ i^scluinl in f!,o aiitimm.' F„ connection 

"" 1 , ll '' t '‘ nc il action tvii, m:\intainod for tlic pur- 

P^O of mobilizing college students h, a 'similar' manner. One 0 f 

' •!" l "' ll,,n ? i' f *}"' " otn.-nV Division involves the placement of 

u onion, part Kill: illy college women, in suitable positions.-' 

I lie Information ami . KJiu-nt i«m Service is educational in that 
11 ,s *"* "'f-nnation-nivino bureau. It was organized as n separate 
agency alter the. passage of (lie Stint Iry Civil Aet of July 1 1913 
which appropriated for in formation amT'e.liiea't ion serv- 

ice. A oniilmmijipr.ipi latunr.in th.> saniemet was t h;it of $loO.OOO 
• t 4l ‘ ' 1 ruining- and' dilution of labor.*’ 1„ war lime il was found 
necessary 1( , ui|iltiate unskilled labor into .the industries to do a 
part of (he work jMiaUy simple process-, formerly done by the 
rkiMetl worker.^! nor to induction into Mich employment the -pros- • 
poet ivo emphmec needs a short pel iod of tnuning. ’ This «• training 
and dilution oTjuhor *' is flic work with which the office here mein 
hiijR’d js,ionceriioil. s, 

Iir connedt ton with the two older ofliiys of Jim department which 
are m a measure, eoncerned with educating there; are two notable 
ueti.y it les of recent devolopineiih Dy act of ,hme 20. mOO, the 
Jhirenn of Xrtliiializatioit was charged, under the 'direct ion of the 

Sccretaiv oilaibotvvvj^t ‘’all nisfttci* foiwri-ningthe iiatilruJigatiqn 
of aliens. { rider tins authorization antf in piirsuapcc; of j, idan 
loripnJaU'tl in AptihJOj 1. this bureau has during the j„ st throe years 
.sought to obtnip the cooper!, liotl ^ public school authorities through*- 
out the fcOinUi^ in the Ammeanizatioii of prij.s^jnct.tvo vjikfiM of for* 
wg.n It %ivWies these hmhorjfles the names arid addresses 

ot; ilccuarap^s fdm cjuztyidup 't»n^^Ii.Vi»»li&sl for^afuridiittfipit -for 
die jn.;i»ljo|e bringing rj«sc ^cehh-.ini.s and i>eH^0.iUHS:.tmilcr tl>0“- 
^rittfVtemni^tig tiifljmnco of the j,|jh|tg. ss%ol. |fcjl bjhne.a'ns of hst- 

l w S S( ’ C ^ ^ «»& l!>P»r afWt to talio 

;ulvsmfA|c of dto school. 04, portiutita. a forded them, fit also pub- 
lishes jigd fjir),ii5ho.s a manual ft« .Iciu-hty-s and a texthoobdoitho 

. A u t Iibrlly ■ for die. provision of tojbooka 
i^iiibq(lie4 in the XutundizaUoii Act of Mav D, 101S 

Jf *<>• i's othet diitios the OtUdn^s Bumau w ns charged 

with the buforcement of the ad of September 1, 1910, entitled,^ A, i 
aet to prevent mtoi-stnte coiiuneree in the ffwhuta of child labor, 
anjl for other purposes, ’•* and proecc,le,| ^ V y C . v | c of c «r rfc 
tli^pt into .effect mntil it lvm$ declured uncoustjtutionaD by' do- 
— - •- * 
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ciSion of llio Supreme 'Court of the United States rendered June 3, 
1918. This decision was conclusive, rendering the so-called k * child- 
labor law" w holly invalid and inoperative, 

OTHER AGENCIES. 

It is got the purpose of this review to enumerate and describe all 
of4jie, (iovennnents edueationirf activities, nof to treat exhaustively 
all thow? that have been undertaken within tlic past two years. 
TJiero are, however, some other activities that merit notice here, es- 
pecially since they, are t he outgrowth of laws enaeted*within the per- 
iod coin | nolle nd od hy this chapter. Among these are the training of 
shipyard workers and seamen under the Shipping Board, the dis- 
semination of information and the promotion of a wholesome nn- 
* xtioiyul spirit by the Committee on Public Information, and the con- 
duct of propaganda for the conservation of food and fuel by the 
b ood Administration and the buel Administration, respectively. 
From its organization the Shipping Board has sought to provide 
and toytrain as far as possible the workers necessary to build the 
ships provided for'hy the shipping law, and to man these ships after 
their entry into the marine service In the planning .of courses of 
instruction and the organization of its training system, the hoard 
has had the cooperation of the Federal Board for 'Vocational Ed- 
ucation. The other agencies mentioned, particularly the Committee 
on Public Information and the Food Administration,* have used 
School channels extensively for their respective purpose*;. •* 

0 

EXP ANSIO N OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

¥“or some years Congress hits from time to time increased $hc ap- 
propriations made for the Bureau of Education. During the past. 

■ two years these increases hnv« amounted to $30,760, exclusive of 
allowances for work ntoong tho natives of Alaska. For the fiscal 
y?ar ending June 3<U9i9, the total nppropriation^xclusivc of the 
$um for Alaska, is $162,260. Increments to appropriations already ’ 
provided in earlier "(Uws infludg additions to tho classified clerical 
force and more funds for tho payment of traveling expenses. For 
the Ssedi y<»r sunNtllo.wcd. fotf the investigittiott of ruMl 

education ftnd industrial education Was increased from $35,000. to 
. $45,000, and a part Qf the latter sum Was made, available for sjhool 
hygiene. .-Thi^flpjpipriatjhn. -was fttsecl to ^O, 000 Iqi^he Wrcisfc 
-yea% peripf the allowance Jor school gad homo 

.gardening was lnereusedi from $ 5^00 to $ 7 , 500 . Few lines of work 
were Authorized in lOlfKlf) by appropriations of $9,00ajor tho “in* 

- 
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vestigation of element nrv ami secondary educat ion. including evening 
schools, and the wider use of the sehoollionse in cities and towns,” 
mid 84,300 for the “investigation of kindergarten education.'’ Tims, 
by increments to its annual allowances, and bv new nnthorizat ions’ 
the I’» urea u of Education is continually expanding, but there remain 
various lines of valid endeavor which it is not yd able to undertake. 

i 

^ V " f 

. cor MU, OK NATIONAL DKITNKK, 

The act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ended -June. 30, 1017, approved August JO. l'.UC, 
provided for a Council of National Defense to consist 'df the Wore- ' 
t .Hies of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, 
and to have, associated with it an advisory commission, fd consist of 
not more than seven members, appointed by the President. Anion" 

~ » oilier duties the council is Charged under thVaet with the “coonlina” ^ 
, lion of industries and resonrc.es for the national security and wel- 
fare’’ ami with the ’•creation of relations which wifi render possi- 
ble in time of need the immediate concentration rii>*witilization of 
the resources of the Nation.” The council has accordingly sought 
m various ways jo mobilize and coordinate America’s resources, in- 
cluding educational facilities. Among the important, agencies 
^oi g.mized by the council are the Committee on Engineering and Kdir 
cation, the Woman's Committee, the Committee on Labor, and the 
Stale t ouncils Section,- all of which have done appreciable servioo 
m collecting data and ohlaiuiifg dip cooperation of tlie educational 
• forces of the country. The act making appropriations for sundry I 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end iim June 30 
JO If), appropriates $100,001) tor the work»of the eonmil. ^ « 
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Since there have been 53 regjilnr^sessions of legislatures and a 
ntin^er of spep’u^ sessions witliin the last two years, the voliimo of 
s^hoor Jcgislft Cibn^niiet od ' in t}mt time lias boon very large. It 3s 
Mfo to estimate ;th>. miniljcv oF bills enacted udo laws affwling^n- 

’ • ca ?°^ *£ mQTiX W- ^Vliatever tlia exact mimbec 

may 4)0 it ta obviottsly too large to permit extensive treatment of 
cyoryMdt, 6r even of cypry imiwrtrtnt act. in- a Brief 5 imev of the 
i| ttornm Here, Moreover,- Ufief digests and dWifeithm of 
ttee lmts arc ni^e.ntml elsajyli.*r6‘in piiblidations of flic Bureau 
of Education. In tills chapter tlifl effort is made to consider trha 
more signifi'esuit edueat^und movements land to show thoipprogress 
through the enactment -of law. 
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GENERAL. STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

The constant state.bf flux ami change of statutory law is not so 
apparent in legislation affecting general State administration as it is 
/ iri the details of the school system, or with the smaller units of school 
control. There are, however, some recent laws affecting State depart- 
ments of education ami general State school policies that merit es- 
pecial notice. Among these arc acts relating to the organization and 
powers of State boards of education and the powers and duties of 
superintendents of public instruction and provisions for State com- 
missions for various purposes. An Illinois act of 1017 reorganizes 
flic civil administration of that State by creating nine administra- 
tive departments. Among these is a “department of registration 
and education.” In addition to-t he .director, there are created in this 
department the offices of assistant director and superintendent of 
x registration and education and a hoard to have control of the normal 
schools. This Ik>hh1 consists of nine officers of the several f*part- 
ments, the director of registration and education, apt! the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. ' AH offices created by this act are filled 
by appointment by the Governor for terms of four years, unless 
otherwise provided in* tli^act. The department of registration and 
education sueceeetls to the powers and duties of the State hoard of 
education. Among other duties it is charged with the conduct of 
examinations of applicants for liceiu^ to practice various purfes- 
siorrs and vocations, and with investigations andYlic dissemination of 
information respecting the resources, zoology, botany, -entomology, 

* geology, and water supply outlie State. 

An act of the legislature of Kansas (Oh. 207, Acts of 1017) pro’- 
vidcs for the management of State institutions by a State board jjf 
administration. This hoard consists gf three qualified electors ap- 
pointed by the governor with the consimof the senate:. the governor 
is himself a member and chairman. Thy appointed members are to 
serve for ttfrms of four years. Their salaries are $3,000 each, and 
their entire time im$t be devoted to the duties of the board , Under 
ihe provisions oMhis act, the board of direetbrs of the* several eduta- 
tional, benevolent, penal and correctional institutions of the State are 
abolished, and the §tfcte board of administration succeeds to their 
powers and duties. * 

For sometime there has b^rn a distmcbteiidc*ncy in -this country to 
tvplftc# ex- officio boards, boards made up wholly j)V in larga 
measure of incuipbertts od? otlier offices^^ith metftters chosen directly 
from the people.. Utah made a thange iqite State board of e&uctt- * 
tion in accordance tith this tendency in l?i5, and (Chi 478) 

Wisconsin did likewise. In {he latter thf hgfffd formerly consisted 
of the governor, secretary of state, superintendent of public in- 
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St ruction, one person appointed by the board of regents of the State 

B the S of “I? " ^ fhe 1CgC " tS ° f " ,C llwr “> £ * 1 sc-hools. 
1». the act of 101 1 the board is constituted as follows: Governor 

snpenntendent of public instruction. one member appointed by the 

| V " i ° / l ® UIincrs 'd.v, one member appointed bv the regents of. 

schools, and five persons appointed by the governor with 

«>n S ent of the senate. The terms of the fn'e appointed by the 

f ”]nt "l* 1 "? fiVC ■ Ve l rS a,ltl aPe flapping. 'one member beiim ap- 
po ted each year. The boa,,] is charged with the management, of 

State" “ nd ^' S, " C?S a,Ti " rS ° f tllu c d ,,c ational agencies of the 

The Stale hoard of education of Wyoming, ns at present eons (i . 

tcmlJi.r V’ 0a V " d ‘ 'I* °" lv ^^ onit io member is the superin- 
iii , ( V Ubl,C lnstn,ctl0 ". Tins officer and six members an- 
Jl ) U ,e governor compose, under chapter 120, Acts of 1917 

K b ° a ° f 1 h ' r f 0n ° f that Statp ‘ The powers and duties of the 
b,mr(1 lll( ' outlined as follows: To have; Jeral contrn i 

"7 1 “ f «*■ *''«»'«. •« «* .slnmlimls ^ 

. c and high schools, to make rules for the certification of 

' teachers, to conduct educational investigations, to ha^^ral over 
sight of vocational and other special schools receiving State aid to 
a-lv.se t lief rust ces of the university with respect to tlie , orna de 
pa. n.ent o that institution, to assume the powers and 1 i o t 
Nate hoard of examiners of applicants for teachers’ ee, list's 
e hoard is also authorized to appoint a commissioner of educa* 
tion w ho is made its exeent i vc officer. cu lta 

lb an act of 1917 Tennessee provided that at least three ef u 

iir t Wssts^ss^, t * .* 

• renson lt liaa **«» thought wise to publish 
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[only 1 extracts of our more important and most necessary educational legis- 
lation until the right Is granted to arrange the laws changed, omit those prac- 
tically repealed, and to print a complete and thorough school code. 

The legislature of 1918 provided for a commission to codify the 
*.school la *':> of Georgia, 

The Virginia Legislature of 1918 took a similar step and provided 
for a *’ commission to study educational conditions in Virginia and 
else w he re and to report to tho next general assembly its findings, 
together with recommendations for a revision of the school laws and 
amendments to Article IX of the constitution.'’ 

In 1917 the legislature#^ Arizona, Delaware. and«Xorth Carolina 
provided for commissions to codify their school laws. The usual 
provision in enactments of this character is for a commission to study 
school conditions in the State. end elsewhere and to make to the next 
session of the legislature a report embodying recommendations as 
to legislation.* There is, however, a- difference in the amounts of 
money made available for the purposes of commissions. This is im- 
portant, for the study should be thorough, *and sufficient time and 
-energy should be devoted to the report and draft of. tho proposed 
school code to make them thoroughgoing. 74 
Apother sort of commission created in 1917 was that provided by 
an act of the Michigan Legislature for the purpose of making investi- 
gations and submitting reports and recommendations with regard to 
child welfare. 

' Except as already indicated in fonnection with State boards, tho 
chief; State' school officer, called u snpe|InteiHlent of public instruc- 
tion’* in most States, has* been the subject bf-only minor legislation 
withi^the past two years. This legislation has coricerncjiehicfly tho . 
manner of choosing State superintendents and their compensation 
ami assistants. In Iowa, prior, to 1917. the superintendent was ap- 
pointed by the governor, but the legislature of. that year (ch. 318). 
repealed this’ provision and provided instead for his election by the 
qualified electors. A law of Nebraska enacted in the same legislative 
'year (ch, 37) providosffor the. nonpartisan nomination and election 
of the superintendent of public instruction, county superintentlents 
of ; schools v apd regents of the State university. . The State <^f Idaho 
'has had -since k 1913 fc hot}i .ft superintendent qfpublic .instructipuand „ 
q Sfhte* corpinissibiicr of, educator!, the latter office . having been; 





tut ion m us 'to abolish., the latter "posit ion,^ AccOnlingly^tilo uecessu ry "' c \^ 
fliuciuimUtt was proposed by the legislature of 191 7. 1 A new law of 

— -V ^ 
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Muykml enacted in l4 requires the State superintendent to be a 
graduate of a standard college. 

Acts of Connecticut and Michigan passed in 1017 provide for an 
assistant secretary of the State board of education and a deputy su- 
perintendent of public instruction, respectively. The tut of Michigan 
a^so added two assista nt super! ntendents. Enactments of Arizona and 
Delauaie had the effect of increasing the compensation of the' chief 
school ofheer of those States. South Dakota in the same year fixed by 
-.m the allowance for expenses of the State superintendent. Anion* 
other duties the ollice of director of State institutions, created in Ver” 
mont by net of Mar A 2. 1017. includes the supervision and control 
of the \ crniont Indu^f^roo! a,„l the Vermont State School for 
feeble-minded Children. 

% 

(OT NTY A I > M I X I ATIo X AXD SUrERVfSI fly 

For several years the county „c a unit of school administration has 
,MU< 1 ' 1 ! ,n tile min«ls of educators, and the subject has been much 
diseased both among srliool men aird in State legislatures. I n gen- 
ial, it may tic said that there arc three schools of thmight with 

wlf'f v°.:T Uni ' S ° f Sc , ,l<>o1 ? <,mi »ist ration: First, there are those 
t J °‘, , 10 < j 0Un, - v ns,hc in strong form; that is to say, 

* ; ! ‘ s " l,!l ' (, 'R c the district as constituted in many States 

I,wkc ,lfi rffcetunlly a unit of school control and super- 

vision as the city generally is. A second group would have the 
county unit in modified form, leaving to each community a meas- 
me of local autonomy : and then there is the third group, which is 
? abiuulojiing tl, 0 district system or township system, accord- 

lg as one or the other of these two is preferred. Whatever may he 
the Imal outcome there is without doubt a fiend toward the « count v- 
timt system at flic present time. In his book, “The-Rural Teacher 
and Iljs Mork, I)r. II. W. Fogljt classifies 19 States 1 as bavin* 
adopted he county plan of organization and mentions a twentieth 
.fate- winch joQrnnts its Jees-populotjs counties to $doptthrs plan W 
v otoof the people. As between the advocate.-* of what has been called 
die pate county type^ and those wl, 0 prefer a modified form, results 
-so far attained are indecisive. Dr. Foght ^classifies 10 States as be- 
longing to tli^ mixed or semicounty type,” though he ithnself fvpuld 
appear to fatpr the stronger organization., 

Within the bienniuip treated here, the most notnblo chance to 
the cmmty systfem was that ntadc ih New Mekieo Jn 1917.' bv net 
of ther legislature g. th^ Stafc provided ftr . Sty 

-fcebrtuka. • ' * . • ' • 
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of education of five- members to consist of flic* county superintend- 
ent of schools and four qualified cl colors appointed by the district 
judge. This board is churned with the. administration of schools 
throughout the county* excepting those in incorporated cities* towns, 
ami villages. In general, this law of New Mexico may ho ivgardcd 
as representing the modified form of county administration. In 
the matter of finances the State stud 9 county funds are apportioned 
to school districts. on the basis of the school census; and additional 
funds may be pi\>\ ided hv district taxation. The expenditure of 
ruraf funds, however, is administered by the county board. Teach- 
ers are employed by the district board of directors With the. ap- . 
proval of the county Umrd. All equipment and supplies for rural 
schools, whenever possible, must be purchased by the county board 
in quantities and at wholesale prices., Kami school property- is 
vested in the county board, and districts may- be changed, consoli- 
dated, or abolished by the same authority. Count-v superintendents 
remain, ns formerly, officers elected by popular vote. It oral high 
schools, ns ‘-veil ns rural schools of elementary grade, are subject to 
the control of the county board. 

No other changes of great importance were made in county admin- 
istration in 1917 or 1018. However, in North Carolina an act of 
the former year provided that in counties where members of the 
county boards of education were elected by the IcgislaTure* candi- 
dates for -membership in hoards should be nominated at Uie party 
. primaries or conventions and that the legislating should elect moiii; 
hors from t lie 3 jhoini nations so made* IfTt Mur y land act of 1018 
district school boards arc authorized torpjeet assignments of teachers 
to their respective di-tricts, but the. county superintendent is not 
required tq make more tba^lj^ree geminations for the sumo posi- 
tion. In adopting this pit) vision Maryland veered back slightly 
toward the “ semi county type.” f 

Laws affecting county superintendents of schools have with, in the. 
past biennium gotlhnlly taken the form of provisions for increases 
in salaries and for deputy or assistant superintendents. AnTbng 
flic States width raised the salaries of their county superintendents 
were Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, lVpnsyVvftnjil, at id 
Sgtith. Bitkotai Itunsas amt Minnesota -provided increases m the 
k^er counties. Tljc payment <tf the expensed of super! ntcitdflftts 
JloVidcd ior in. MdiUamq ^obLis)k v lvi|d New Jersey. I’ho 
Itfw of Hie last .. k tOllS, provides for (lie 
pay inch t t> f the ex ponses o f o sffpcV i n tcmlont , i i ppn* tl$ proseftta ixon 
of^oper vouchors, but suclf.expen^s must not exceed $12,5 io any 
quarter- DepOtV nr snji&rinten^ifts \Vehi-4>ro- 

vided fev in LU7 In. Arizona, Iowa?, Kansas, M.ohtaVra, lUft&Kqutl} 
Dakota* A South Dakota act of the same yob r provided in* the 
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nonpartisan election of superintendents. Kentucky, at the last ses- 

6,0,1 ° f ,ts lo ? ,s ' atu,e i^S). repealed an older law which required 
an examination for certification for eligibility to the office of county 
KilfH'mitenilcKl. lie, „f m * is 

*"•’ 'I"“" ***** *)»« «f M»br of nrt, in elocution 

loicliclor of science m odocMion. „„ advanced ccrtifical'c issued by 

ti c I nivcrsity of Kenhickv. or an advanced certificate issued by tho 
b U ‘ llon,ml scll0wls shall lie eligible to hold the office. '*■ 

THE SCHOOL DI.STK ICT* 

rorhaps II, e most notable legislation under this head within tho 
/ tW ;’ -77 wa! * t,)at «‘«o.e,l in New York in 1017. By the en- 
rt. Vh 'T'Vf “ mI 780 that S,a(e rc'ised and reorganized 
~ ° .p' htem of »-I*o«l administration. The former act 

V lla f 6 I communities. and the latter concerned 

d ' TlTi • rhc ;! cl f^ s the smaller communities 
had the effect of abolishing jill school districts as units of school 

i n mid ratton and substituting therefor a larger unit, the town- 

j ’ 1 1,6 nC \ " i,s repealed l,y el, a,, ter 100, Laws of 

w' I , 'rt°V« ' SVSU ' m Was aPcort,in P ! 3- restored. Chapter 
^ ! C,l lU , C<l , - v " a<-t !‘> «1, education law, by providing 

■ f ( a Uo : , ! <1 of c ‘ Ill( alion in the several cities of the State/’ Under 
.IS provisions a city formerly having nine members or a small num- 
ln. on i s hoard of educat.on contipueS to have the same number, but 
n a! other cir.es. except Yew York and newly created nmnicipali- 
>. the number of m embers, is ted, iced to nine. Yew York .City, 

" h “ 1 foI ; ,m! ^ had a OC4C members, now has only seven 

mid la, aids of newly created municipalities will have five- members.’ 

W here formerly elected, boardsWvill bo elected under this act, and 
ulme formerly appointed they will be appointed still, In general 
this law leaves the functions of qty administrative agencies sub- 
. stant ially as they were prior to its passage. , Jts effect, in the main, 
m to repea numerous special acts ami to make more Uniform tho 

of” 0iV"d ° m iT s / hod administration. In the legislature 
Qf 1018 ,t escaped the fate Q f the “township act,” having beeti 
changed only by minor amendments. 6 • 

-4 

* " • , 

j, 7' COXSOI.IITAT tON*. 

MM vem( ^ V consolidate rural sehools goes; on without abate- 

riant", )n e ' -^egislati ve^yeay it is thrsu^eet of cj&n8ivc'leoisl a . i . 

.. % d / that > latteve® pra ticabfe, %er net roofi rural 
school mtist giVo place to a -larger, better-equippec|, and more tlior- 
oil^ilygradcd sea^tdastniclioh. Instates Wving county adminis- 
trat-ion consolidatmu la easily effected through' the powers^ of the 
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county board of education. In Now England and a few States else- 
where a method of consolidation subsists in the township system. 
Where the district system prevails, laws specifically designed to 
.effect a union of two or more districts are necessary. In view of this 
fact one looks to .States having the /I istrict system for new laws relat- 
ing to consolidation, and it is there that most of them am found. 
However, practically all States now have law* on th^ subject, nnd 
current enactments are generally of the nature of 'Amendments to 
existing statutes. Among the States which have within th<\Jast 
two years changed their consolidation laws are Illinois. Iowa. Kem 
tueky, Michigan. Oklahoma, South Dakota. Indiana. Kansas. Mis- 
sissippi. and Wisconsin. In the first six of those the new enact- 
ments relate chiefly to the. manner of consolidating* which U usually 
effected by vote of the people in the districts concerned. In Indi- 
ana, the transportation of pupils was the subject of legislation. 
There the township trustee is now reqnirot^to provide transporta- 
tion for all children who reside ovor 2 miles, and for children be- 
tween 0 and 12 years of ago who reside ovor 1 mile, from school. A 
Kansas act authorizes contracts with parents or other custodians to 
transport their own children. Mississippi in 1018 authorized school 
trustees of independen t _ distri cts to provide transportation for 
children residing over 2 miles from school, A Wisconsin act of 1 1>17 * 
prescribes conditions on which State aid for transporting pupils will 
be granted. $ 

nmuc -school succour. 

Two phases of school financing are prominent in present-day legis- 
lation. These are. (1) the general tendency to increase, tax rates for 
school purposes and (2) the effort to sjuft the burden of school sup- 
port more from the local, 'connultfiffy to the. larger units* State and 
county, or .otherwise to equalize educational opportunities. It is not 
practicable nor desirable to outline here all recent provisions of funds 
for public schools. There is scarcely a State which has not amended * 
within the past few year?* its Jaw providing school revenue^ and in 
nearly all eafces incronsesMn taxes have* beer allowed. Among the 
which have made provision for such iheVeases within the last 
bipnijinni are Arkansas, California pelnwa re^ Florida, Idaho, 
Iowjv Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Npw Joi\seyy No^th C^robrna, 
lOklaiihinh. 0i*gtiji r South -CuruIiJiR, TcScftsy ;md Virginia-, it is 
worthy -£f note x^t iUBong these §t>i(o$^ai% some :4iat foe v . 

cmtnty to*:xa$ 'Jt\& Logi.slatnrefof Fl^ff- 
ida> for exal»pl.§jf ia {(>1 7 an amQdhperit to the State Con- 

stitution 1 vhieft Is designed to inquire, each county to ^vyVon nil 
^taxable property therein a school tax of not less than 3 mills nor 
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rnoro than 10 mills on the dollar. An Idaho statute enacted in the 
‘' a -iF year requires the hoard of county commissioners to levy a tax 
f' v S™ 0 ™ 1 ?cho °l Vurjioses which shall lie sufficient to raisc'a min- 
imum of $15 |>cr capita of. children of school age. An Oklahoma 
act provides a county tax of 1 mill on the dollar. 

1 here is a sense in wlyph the •‘county-unit ” propaganda the 
icndeiuy toward increased State appropriations and’ taxation for ed- 
ucation. and the advocacy of Federal aid to the State school systems 
. a " 1 "‘ ugarded as parts of the same effort. By this it is'incant 
that all have their roots in tlio recognition of the unaided local com- 
^ iniuiity s inability to, provide proper school facilities and of the 
larger unit s duty in the matter. That a larger proportion of the 
burden of school support will he taken from the school district and 
..assumed by the State and county— and perhaps lay the Federal 
Government— mow seems certain ; the trend of legislation, is without' 
d.m ,t m that direction. A State appropriation for rural' schools 
11,111 c 111 JpXi, « "> amounts to $1,000,000 per annum. An 

amendment to the constitution proposed by the same legislature 
would provide a State- tax of 05 cents on the hundred dollars. 1 By 
an act of the same year. Delaware provided an annual appropriation 
ot **>0,000, out of the proceeds of the State’s income tax, “ for the 
heneht of the public schools.” The legislature of New Mexico pro- 
vided for a State school tax of one-half mill on the dollar. 

Legislatures ot 191.8 wero no less generous with State provision 
ot school funds. The Louisiana General Assembly proposed five 
amendments (o the constitution,* all of whirl* were designed to 
malm more stable the States system of School support .^partic- 
ularly, to shift the burden more to the county and (lie State Vir- 
ginia increased from 10 to 14 cents (in the hundred of property valu- 
ation the State tax levy and added $100,000 to its annuaf appro- 
priation for school puYppses. In the Georgia Legislature the annual '* 
appropriation was increased ^300,000, and. had the hill become tv 
Jaw as it passed the lower homy, the increase would have amounted 
to $ ,000.000. ' Massachusetts and Maryland also showed tendencies 
to add to the State’s share in school support. By an act o f the legis- 
. lutUro of the fonneiy^tatejiidds Ranted tofiigh scllopls in towns 
l«A v .»>g fewer than 500 families and * comparatively tow average 
2 Property Twluntion. ’ - h . 

popularly Jfmnytv as “State au^ is a common f^m kif 
Shite pUHiOipatiniv m sclmql nuitiitemincc. This, in gencrrtl serves 
•tvvo-jmrpases: fl)-lt is extended to %weo restrict to^nttbk* Jt to 
piovide adequate, or^npre nearly adequate. cnntnion-sehdol faeSitit^s • 
ami («) it, is granted in pome State* lo any llislrlct to enconmge it 
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k> provide desirable types of special instruction, such as agriculture 
mul homo economics. Among the States which have recently enacted 
State-aid laws, or amended those already in force, are Connecticut, 
Delaware, Missouri, .Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, and Wis- 
consin. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACH IXO PERSONNEL. 

Under this head are included the several elements which* make for 
tlie development of efficient instruction. Among thc-e element- am 
adequate training for the pr&pective teacher, higher salaries ami 
better opportunities in the tcaSing profusion, more contentment niul 
security in employment, and letter social conditions amid which the 
teacher may do his work. State laws Looking to all these ends are 
to he found in recent acts of. legislatures. With regard to the train- 
ing of teachers some noteworthy acts have been passed, within die 
past year or two. 

A Massachusetts enactment of HUS authorizes the Stale hoard of 
education to expend not exceeding $4,000 a year for the purpose of 
aiding prtpils in the State normal -chords. In New York an act M 
the sumo year 'standardizes the compensation of the faculties of the 
State College for Teachers and the normal schools. Under the pro- 
visions of this net a. salary schedule is prescribed. The salaries of 
the president and the dean of the college for teachers are fixed at 
$0,000 nnd $4,000,. respectively, and the- -principal' of oat h normal 
school is to receive tlu; same pay as that of the dean of the college. 
The compensation yif the professors. a»$i>t:nit professors, instructors, 
and assistant iijsfructo^s in the college for teachers and of the heads 
of departments, 1 assistants in departnionl.^nml critic and model 
teachers in the normal schools begins at a prescribed minimum for 
each class ami* proceeds by annual increments to a maximum which 
is likewise proscribed. According to this schedule the maximum for 
professors in the college is $4,000, and foj^tho head of a department 
inn normal school, $3,000. An act'frr&h’d in Nebraska in 191( pro- 
vides in tjic novmuls of that State an. u eJementary cogrso” and an 

advanced course" for teachers of rural schools. **The Legislature 
of Arhnpsas in the same year* authorized the State normal school to 
isViuo special, certificates t6 teachers of i;uraf schooJsMmd to perspiis 
eompl^lanff Ihc twqmf bourse • iu* ljt)»m econoihios. Jt AVivshington 
net dejpartments inMiQ normal sehoqls of that 

Stite? ^JilW’eitses^ ft)i* the mdintfcpnce of ij}st]tuti(ins for tlier 
trajipiiffM teachers were^providcd. in m^ny States. 

Another type of teacWv trniivb^g^Aypc designed, chic fiy to .pre- 
pare persons to teucli te nfj'nl commtimtesMs that foOndon' Jilgh 
Schools and now beqome widespread in the country. Twejtty-fivo 
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1-H7. The usual law on this subject authorizes approved four-year 
liifflt schools to oiler training courses and to grant diplomas upon 
which teachers' certificates of elementary grade may lie issued with- 
out further examination. These laws also 'generally provide State 
aid for the panne lit of instructors in the normal branches. 

'I eacheiv salaries, a constant subject of .legislation, occupied the 
attention of Icgi-lative assemblies in IftK mid lfllft, as. iyc!l as thoso 
of previous years. In fact, the 'outbreak of the war ^nd consequent 
rro> m wages elsewhere made more acute tltc problem of retaining 
teachers in their positions at prevailing rates of pay, and this condi- 
tion could liardlv escape the attent ion of legislat invs. The two usual 
form- uf salary legislation, provisions for increased funds for tuition 
purposes and minimum-salary -laws, were in evidence, Of the first 
Of these, note has already been made under the heading “public- 
-ehool support. ’* Among the States which prescribed minimum 

•amounts that may he paid to teachers or which amended existing 
slulntos on the subject were Massachusetts, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Mar\<lam(, Kea lucky, and Wisconsin. The usual law of this char- 
acter proscribes a minimum monthly stipend for each grade of 
teachers, particularly teachers of the elementary grades. Thus Pcnri- 
y! vania in 1!U? (No. 4'25) provided that the holder of a provisional 
•con ih, -ate shall receive not less Utah $45 per month; the holder of a 
professional or a normal school certificate, not less than $55; and 
(he holder of a permanent certificate or final nonnal school diploma, 
not Jcks than $00. The object of the minimum salary law is t w of old T 
H protects the teacher; especially ,the beginner, from the penuriousness 
ol local school hoards, and if prevents the bargain -driving bcjrfd' 
from going into the maVket and buying the cheapest possible teach- 
ing, serw-e. In both aspects it has it tendency to improve the char- 
acter ot instruction in the public schools. - 

I'wo kinds of laws tend to give the teacher a feeling of assurance 
and contentment, a desirable state of mind in a nuhlie ** 



amtiutllj- for roelecUou.aiid that bn tlic school board should be nlnod 
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the burden of showing cause why any teachers employment; after 
the period of probation, should be discontinued. 

• Many laws providing for the retirement of superannuated teachers 

are now in force. T hirty -seven States have such laws applying to the .* 
whole or some part of their areas. The most recent development in 
this field of legislation is the effort to put retirement systems on a 
sound actuarial basis. The acts of Connect iciil and Pennsylvania * 
passed in lid 7 arc representative of this-cH'ort. 

Among the laws designed to improve the social’ environment of 
the teacher are those which provide for ’’ .or other homes 

for teachers, particularly^! rural sections of the country. A few - 
States now mldv^f) revision for such cottages. Among these are 1 lli- 
■nois, Tennessee, Louisiana, Tc r \as. Nebraska, and Washington. The 
most recent addition*/) this group was Mississippi, # which in an act 
of 1D1S authorized .independent school districts!?). leur. n tax for the— 
juirposc of erecting teachers' homes. The provisiro of teachers' 
homes in connection with srhoolhouses would seem to forecast the 
coming of a rural-school plant which shall consist not. merely of a, 
huHding for sheltering the pupils during the hours of instruction, 
but also of several acres of laud, a dwelling, a barn, and other equip- 
ment suited to rural life and rural community purposes. '-There is ii v 
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of Michigan, any State normal school, any collepe incorporated under 
the laws of the .State*, or any institution approved by the superin- 
tendent f>f public instruction. 

Hie certification of kindergarten teachers is another subject of 
considerable, legislation. Some States, in providing for the establish- 
ment aiulTmtintenanee of kindergartens,* include in'* the law roquire- 
ments of teachers. Specialists i^t-his branch of education hold flint 
a kindergarten teacher should have completed n fyur-venr course in 
hprli school and at least a two-year course in a tnuniug school, and 
the tendency in legislation appears to he working Jo this end. • 
Maine, in 1017, provided that ademdorgarton teaclior must have com- 
pletcd at least :y two-year course in kindergarten training and 
received a certificate or diploma from a training scho.il n] (proved by 
the State, .superintendent of public schools, 

Anot ber significant feature of recent certification laws is the pro- 
vision for accrediting approved college and university diplomas nnd 
teachers’ credentials issued in other States. Most States now have 
provisions of tli is character. Among (lie more recent Jaws on 
the. subject are those of North Carolina and Florida, enacted in. 
t.'n, and that of Mississippi, enacted in 1018. 


" tOk school tf 


Mu 


In Mnlletin, 101(5, No. 42, “Miniiumn School-term RcgulntiBns,” 
pttliljslicd by the Ihttvnti of Education, -it was shown that 44 States • 
had at that time e stablishe d by law a “minimum term of from 00 
to ISO days’, schooling forench organized school. district.” The four 
States named' as having n 0 such legal provision were Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Rhode Inland. Since, in the first three-of 
these, the cbuuly-unjt system of school administration prevails and 
county boards of education arc authorized to distribute State and 
county funds, from which school support is largely derived, to local 
districts according to their respective needs, the requirement as to 
a mtiimimn term there is pot so essential as in. some other States, 
in Rhode Island, where t)iQ public schools we a Ready generously 
i H !C school territ being L6ngor than that of any 

other State, miuiraum-term regulation jTOtild appear to bd uh- 

■ $***£ f|pts, nunfnium-terjii legislation eiihcted within . 
tlje last-two yeam ftpist of nccessitjrliavo pnrfcaftcn hugdly qf*£ho 
iiftturc of tigtcndmelite to older laws. There have been, -hoover 
some fioteiyorthy enactments of this nature. Nebraska, by it 6f 

™ 0,,ths M lengt^'ofW re- . 

q Wd dlstnct having between 20 and 75 jiefsons of scliool 

ago and fixed at not loss than that length tho term for any other 
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cli'ti id when its school cun be maintained on a tax of 15 mills milled 
to funds received from t lie State. North Carolina in the same year pro- 
vided for an annual county tax to aid districts in maintaining school 
foi not less than six months. Iteforence has.proviously been made to an 
increase of $100,000 in the State appropriation for school purposes 
in \ irginia. In order to secure the best possible results from the 
•increases provided in State funds, Uie legislature attached certain 
conditions to the. distribution of the, money accruing under the 
appropriation act. One of these conditions is that, in order to 
receive the benefits of this distribution, the district must maintain 
l ts schools for nil average of seven months in the year. 


(OMl»L'I>OKY SCHOOL ATTI N!V\X(/K. 

1 lie most significant attendance law enacted In this country w ithin 
the last decade was that passed by the LegLhliure of Mississippi in 
!ts .significance lies in the fact that every one oft he 18 States 
now has a statute requiring attendance at school, for Mississippi’s 
enactment was the. last of the series. All of the Stales are now com- 
muted to the policy of requiring children to attend school for some 
period of their lives and for all or some pari of the school term. 
Tim problem is no longer one of securing initial legislation in States 
not having attendance laws, hut rather concerns the extension of the 
application of existing laws and otherwise making them moro 
effective. v 

1 teaching the last of a series conduces to retrospection. The period 
through which compulsory attendance was extending over the coun- 
try— -from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to 
the. Gulf”— was of GO years’ duration. The brief table presented 
below shows the years in which the several States enacted their im*. 
tial laws on t lip subject : 

Dqtc of enactment of compultory attenthnwe laws. 1 


Mg ssa chiis^tt^ ^ 

'Now "Vork .J. 

IMstrlct of Columlijiu- 

Vtfhntfiit 

New l 1 h mpshl 
ivt i Ch b»ali — . 

- — 

Coi ti cut . Wr, 

Nw Mexico— s--* 

Kovmla’. 

Kimsiis^ 

Cullfoniitt 

Maine 

Now Jersey -I* 

4 li. S. Burcaaot 


■■-‘TT 

A.--— v. 


4 $52 
JR33 
i$et 
iscr 
1$?1 
3871 
mi 

- pn 

- 1873 
1874 

1874 
~ 3S75 

1875 


. 




Wyoming _ 

Wisco n s l n .» 4 

IUiOfJii Island 

iiiffrols ! 

'Tbrjiota 

MonliUitu* 1. ~ 

M in 

Nebraska -1 _ ^ 

Mofco 

Colorado 

Oregon j ■} 

_ 

Pennsylvania^ 


— *-*.*.„ 


1870 
1877 
*3870 
1883 
l8S3 
1883 
~i&$3 
1S§3 
1887 
>1887 
3 §80 

' isan 

1805 


.UUUWJUi 
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Date of enactment of >mr tpuUory attendance ^ic^mUiuued. 


Ken! uclfv 


Oklahoma. __ _ 

Iudianu- 
West Virginia 
Arizona 


Virginia 

Arkansas __ 

J AJll Is i i 1 I III 

Iowa _ _ tew ,*» 

J JtliliJ 

South Carolina. 

Texas ^ 

Florida 

Maryland 

Missouri.. 

190lf 

Tennessee... _ inn- 


Unaware 


Alabama 

North Carolina 


Georgia-- 

Mississippi 

_ J . / 


1903 

— - 1909 


--- 3915 
- -- 1915 
. — 1016 
— - 1915 


»v 

I* *•( 


191S 

i ins table shows* only one phase of compulsory nttendance-tho 
time .of its introduction into each of the several States. Another 
AUd perhaps more important phase is its grout kjn public favor after 
embodiment in i law. '11, is can not be si, own so graphically, The 
usual course of the compulsory attendance movement in a State is 
through ^embodiment in law and on into a period of extension of 
aj plication and the adoption of n,6re effective means of enforcement, 

J Inis North Carolina enacted its first attendance law in 1007. made 
State, wide its application in 101;}, and extended the age limits in 1917. 

The new aw of Mississippi becomes applicable in a county or in* 
depcmlent. <1. strict only by an approving vote of the qualified elec- • 

• r T f U ,iX6S “ ,e *8“ 7 and 14 an^l requires 

attendance for al least delays in each year. Other noteworthy ntten- 

- dance laws of 1918 were a Massachusetts act further regulating the 
intcuanco of t0lint y < n mnt schools, a Kentucky act extending to 
magistrate# ami police courts' jurisdiction in cases arising under the 
a enc ana* law, and a Virginia act making its requirements State wide 
n application. Important laws were enacted* in 1917 bv the Wis- 
hunres of Arkanses, Connecticut, Michigan, New York,' Sort 1, Caro- , 
him, North Dakota, Rhode. Island, and South Dakota, h, Arkansas 
the requirement i, extended to the entire State; in Connecticut, a “ 
a o prosecuting agent is provided to enforce the law; m Michi- 
gap, private and paroclmd schools uto required to make reports; ijr 
hew lark the number of days of Required attendance each' year is 
increased from 160 to ISO; fa the other States mentioned M ago 
Ufi^ts are extended jft one way or another. 

; - 4 

AKD SANITATION* ^ 

Reference is made dse-whero In. this chapter dohtqme wholesomo 

* nC 8 °i f r i e r' Vftr Upou e<luca l i, ? Iia l legislation. Wit hog t doubt the 
outbreak of hostflitfes hi Kurope and the accelerated propaganda 
for preparedness^ in this country gave strong impetus to physical 
tnnnmg m tl,e puhjtc scliools. Th\s t» ^fenced hy%o paLgo of 
the laws of New \ork and Lonisinna in 1016, and by the. adoption 

ln 10 *l of P ro ^ 30ns for physicaVtrainin^tt^Il schools dr 



for military training in high schools, or for both, in Arizona, In- 
lliana, Nevada, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Oregon. Since the 
entry of tta I'nited State- into the war, California, Delaware, Michi- 


! gan, Khode Island yml Maryland have enacted similar laws. The ^ 

I * Imp of Maryland was passed in 1918 (eh. *200). According to its 
provision*, physical training must be provided in all public schools* 
and schools receiving Slate aid. The State board of education is 
authorized and directed to regulate such training and to uppoiijUf" 

I State supervisor of physical training and such assistants as may be 
deemed nectary. With respect to recent laws providing for mili- 
tary science and tactics in secondary schools, it muy.be noted that 
in only two States. New York and Arizona, arc the provisions made 
| mandatory in relation to Ifuth school authorities, and high school 
* student s- In New Jersey, the State board of education is authorized 
to make tha requirement that military training be given in the high 
schools. Without regard to military training in high schools* the 
following States now provide In* law for physical draining in the 
common schools: California. Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Nevada, 

New Jersey. Nvw York, ami Rhode Island. All of these, except Ti- 
ll Jinois, which enacted its law in 15)15, have made the provision within 
the last two years. 

The physicaj examination of school children, which had its begin- 
ning in San Antomqin 1890 and attained its earliest high dy give of 
development in Host on in 189-1, is now provided in some form in 
all States, though there are still a few which have no specific law on 
the subject. JJceent laws are concerned with the extension of the 
practice and with the provision of kindred activities. An act of 
the New Hampshire Legislature of T917 ref |U ires the school board of 
every city, iiinoTl, special or town school district to submit to the 
■ qualified electees the question of providing medical inspection of 

i schools; A Nevada act of the same yepr requires teacher^, to make 

I examinat ion of school children to ascertain if they are defective as 

j to Sight or hearing, have diseased tooth, or are addicted to month 

i breathing. North CaroJimt ami North Dakota provide for medical 

dhspectiOn by county authorities. In Wisconsin teacher* are now 
required by Jjiw to send insanitary pupils honro. Pennsylvania and 
Isl.tmdj tinder acts of Ifiljv provide for the professional treat*" 
ineftt' Of Certain pupils — (holFofnicr fpr those hnving^efettive eyes 
Or teeflvnad tbc ljitter for thpse having defective teeth, In 1918 N6W - 
Jersey ^ehtliorizedUt^ maintenance Of dciitnl clinics for indigent 
children, nfHj ^ivgitpn, authorised cotinty boards Of sUpet&isors to 
r approp^tf^^ funds for-|ho f^pp^set^ riioJjfyftJ in- 

spected* 11 of schoolchildren and fpr the employment of nurses to visit 
schools and homes. 

The regulation of schoolhouse construction and the prevention 

Of the common- used! drinking cups^nd the like were, likewise sub-» 

— - — — — : — — -- — — - 
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jecfs of lcgislution in 1017 iuhI 191S. Vermont and Washington in 
I he former year enacted laws designed Jo protect school children 
from accidents caused by uutomobiles. Vermont now requires within 
l M0 feet of a schoojhoiisc the sign, ‘‘Two hundred feet to a school- 
house.'’ In Washington the sign, “School, slow down,” must be 
placed within 100 yards of each school. A few States regulated the 
construction oi lire escapes, and California and Arizona prohibited 
tlu: conmioi, use of drinking cupg. 


’ dni: 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 




High -school laws enacted within the last two years concern chiefly 
the extension of secondary education. As seen in legislation, this 
extension, presents three noteworthy aspects: (1) The general ten- 
dency toward universal high-school education; (2) legislative recog- 
.» n >f' on of the" junior high school and (3) provision for the “junior 
college. The first of these is evidenced by the recent enactments of 
a number of States. In 1917 iNew Hampshire. Michigan, Kansas, 
and Montana provided for the patent of the tuition fees of pupils 
of secondary grade whose home districts were not providing adequate 
facilities for pupils of their attainments.* In the first two of these 
the tuition fees are paid by the district, in the latter two tlie county 
bears the burden of payment. In several other laws authority for 
tlie establishment and maintenance of high schools is conferred. A. 
Tennessee net of the same year (chapter 96) reorganizes generally 
the secondary schools of that State. Under the provisions of this 
net elementary schools consist of the first eight grades, nnd high 
schools may be either two-year, three-year, or four-year schools. 
The courses of study are prescribed by the State board of education 
Without affecting four-year schools already established, the county 
high-school boards may establish a. sufficient number of two-year and 
Three-year courses to meet the needs of rural communities. A county 
tax of one-half mill is authorized for the promotion of secondary 
education, Tim county court elects the high-school, board. An Illi- 
nois act of 1917 requires all that part of a county not in a school 
corporation maintaining n lour-y ear high school to 'be organized as a 
nonlugh -school district” for tile purpose of levying a t&x nnd pay-" 
ing the tnuion fees of high-school pupils residing therein. 

The junior high schbol, which is item* widcsprcafiin the country 
has received specific log; slab ver-rotfogiiition 'in Vermont, California, 
and Michigan, manyi B^tea specific Ifegnl provision -for such 
schools is unnecessary, sinMiey may bn provided underiamh&fity . 
of existing law. The %»ior>««go” is a later .djuelopmohf in sec- 
ondary education. If consists' usually of an extension «pf the four- 
yotts courso -to Include two additional years, which mntyimt in 
gonoral to the freshilian an$l sophomore yfiara in college. Throe 
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States, California, Kansu*, and Michigan, made provision for junior 
colleges in 11*17. The Kansas net (eh. 2*3) provides for a two- 
year course in advance of the regular course approved by t lie Slato 
' board of education and applies to cities of the first and second classes 
and to county high school*. This extension, however, must have the 
approval of the qualified (‘lectors voting at an election. A tax of 2 
mills in a city or one-tenth mill in a county may he levied t?> carry 
out the purpose of this ;rri. 

In l*alb three States enacicd importaul high-srhool la\v>: Massa- 
chusetts granted Slate aid for secondary education in the -mailer 
towns; Maryland added to ils .-ystoin a third cla-s of high schools; 
and Virginia authorized -cheols of two, three, or four rooms to 
give instruction in secondary subjects, if approved by the State board 
of education., u 

sri:rr.,\r. (i/Assrs rou atytkai. cmur.tr.N. 

More than three -fourth* of the States now have in-til u lions, to 
which feeble-minded youth may be omnuilted and given training 
suitable to their capacities, and utber Stales *a re, from time to time, 
being added to this group. Tims Texas provided for a State “farm 
colony 5 ’ for the. feeble-minded in 11)15, and .South Carolina inlide 
similar provision in Uds. It would -eem, therefore, that atypical 
children of i lie type commonly called “institutional ca-es v are soon 
to bo provided 'for bv law. but tbo higher grades of sithnorinality, 
such as pupils retarded fnun -one to three years in their studies, 
have received less legislative attention. There are, however, some 
signs that provision for these higher grades. may be made in the near 
future. Already special cla—es lor “ backward children' 5 arc widely' 
maintained, hut this provision needs eiicqiiragernent and direction. 

A few Stales, as New York, New* Jersey. ^Visctyi.-in, and Minnesota, 
make special legal provision for stihnoruirt^^irldren. 

The New York law was enacted in 1017 (ch. 533). It directs t)io 
■beard Of education of each city, union free school district, or coin- 
. mon-school district to ascertain dm ny^iber of children |u attctiJnnco 
tipon die public schools therein who arc three years or more retarded 
iiX mental development and -reqnjroS die t>oard of each? city opinion - 
free school district in \vhich there ate Id <qr more siu-h children to 
.tigtablislr ^t?H)^c|^sscs -for Aryy^eliopl dorporafciorr haying 

fow^f thah 10 such children may contr^ for their Inst ration. in 
another city or district maintaining classes ns provided^* this tict. 




inst i Unions' Ifr lion of organizing special tflaWes. A Wisconsin note 
of 1917 authorizes city ami village districts, with the approval of 
th<sj State i su^erintendentj to establish and maintain classes fj' “ex- • 

— - - - ■- - f • 
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ccptionul persons of school age.” A State supervisor of such classes 
is provided for, and State aid is granted annually to the extent of 
one- third of the salary of each teacher so employed, but not exceed- 
ing $300 jf State funds may be paid to any one teacher. 

. Civic AND r A TK1 OTIC INSTRUCTION. 

1 he enactment- of Jaws designed to provide instruction in patriot- 
ism aftordS another example of (he impulse given ro some kinds of 
school legislation by the European waj^LLaws enacted for this pur- 
i P° bp K ( ' m ‘ rall .V taken the form ofrt requirement that patriotic 

instruction and exercises be incorporated in the school curriculum 
and. in the absence of an earlier law on the subject, provision for the 
display of the United States. Hag on or near each sehoolhouse. Mas- 
sachusetts and Minnesota, by acts of 1917, provided for training in 
the duties of citizenship; and in the following year New York and 
Texas made, provision, for patriotic instruction. In New York an 
earlier law left to the option of the local school hoard the inclusion 
of patriotic lessons In the curriculum. The new law requires instruc- 
tion in patriotism in all schools, both public and private. The Texas 
law. enacted at a spec inj -session of the legislature in 1918, requires 
every public school-teacher to devote at least 10 minutes each school 
day to instruction designed to inculcate intelligent patriotism.” 

About three-fourths of the States now require the display of the 
United States flag on or near every public-school building. By act 
of April til, 1917, FJorida required the display of the flag on school- 
houses, and in 1918 Maryland and Texas enacted similar laws. 
There romn-indO States of the South which have no law on the sub- 
ject. but the recent enactments mentioned We would scem-fo indi- 
cate. that all States may soon have legal provision for the display 
of the flag. - , > ' L J 

* O ’ i v r * • cm ] 

TDK ELIMINATION OF ILLITERACY ANO TllF AMERICANIZATION OF AHENB. 

In some, aspects the immigrant ahd th$ illiterate. native present to 
♦ the American people the siutta problem: Both arc civically unad- 

justed, both are. in need of education more or less elementary in 
character, and in both cases it is in largo measure the adult who 
makes idle problem, i Still another likeness appears ip the fact thftfc 
the same kind of .school,, the evening school, Avjll el^ter Serve the 
purpose of Americanizing the alien .or afford instruction fop the 
illiterate fia’tiyc* , '1 v - ^ j 

Within; the period comprehended by this review scyernl States 
have enacted laws looking to th^^emanizatipji of the-«lien and 
y, of ffiiteracy, The custom in some of flta Southern 

States of conducting ‘^moonlight schools” and like activities for 
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the instruction of illiterate persons is growing. In a few States these 
activities are conducted under the direction of State “ illiteracy com- 
missions.” In addition to those, already established, commissions of 
this nature were created in Mississippi in 191G and in Arkansas in 
1U17. No State appropriation, however, was made in either case. 
This was in accord with past practice, for initial acts creating these 
commissions have generally carried no appropriation, the commis- 
sion being left to look to private benefaction ft »r support.# A second 
step in the procedure, however, has been reached. In PUT North 
Carolina and in 1D1S Kentucky, each appropriated $25,000 annually 
fat the* work of reducing illiteracy w ithin their respective borders. 
Thus the States are beginning to take more vigorous hold of the 
problem. 

The legislature of New York in 1'OIS passed three acts designed 
to edre the malady of illiterate citizenship in that State. An act 
known as the “Lockwood law” authorizes the establishment of in- 
stitutes in the normal schools and in cities for the purpose ofdrain- 
ing teachers to give instruction to adult illiterates. A second act.- 
the “ Itobinson hwv,” requires attendance at either day or evening 
school of all persons between 10 and 21 years of age w ho do not pos- 
sess such ability to speak and write the English language is re- 
quired for completing the work of the fifth grade of the elementary 
school. A third-act requires t lie maintenance of evening schoojs in 
cities of the first, second, and third classes, and in union free school 
districts under certain prescribed conditions. The legislature of 
Arizona, at a special session in 191$, provided for “ night schools” 
districts u where there are 15 or more persons Over 1G years of 
age who cither do not read and write the l^nglLh language, or who 
do not sgenk the English language.” State aid is granted for the 
support of the schools provided for in the. Arizona act. A Missis- 
sippi act of the same year authorizes any school district to levy a 
local tax for the purpose of maintaining evening or part-time schools 
for u persons in need of such instruction,” 

Reverting to the legislation of 191 T, one finds that in that year 
•at least a dozen States enacted laws affecting evening schools. Colo- 
rado authorized the establishment of public day and continuation 
schools, part-time schools, end evening classes for instruction in the 
arts and practices of trades and vocations, and empowered the Stale 
ten rd of e^cntlon tp expend State funds thetefbr. Cndfcn the pro- 
visions of jm Iowa act any school district Usfca^iah evening 
school^ for persons over 36 ycttt£o t age^nd is r^uired to csfftbUsfir 
SU f cKAscKjooI whenever liJ^pr mor^ persons nttoiid desife * 

Induction thtt cibintota baches*' l-avys of California, 

Minnesota, and ^Anncssee pruYiifedf respectively* for both day Ofcd 
eveping classes, for persons ovef 14 years of age, tor evening j^hools 
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for persons over 10. ami for “night schools” for persons over 15. 
Nevada and North Dakota provided generally for evening schools. 
An r act of New Mexico authorizes the directors of any school district 
in which there are It) or more illiterate or semi-illiterate persons to 
employ the day-school teacher to give such persons instruction in 
the evenings. New .Jersey now provides for the proportionate pav- 
fHient of State funds tor evening schools for foreign-born residents 
when the, aggregate to which such, .schools arc entitled exceeds the 
Stateoippropriation. J lie new law of Siiiitli Carolina permits per- 
sons over ‘21 years of age to attend “public night schools/' West 
Virginia authorizes the establishment of evening schools for per- 
sons over the compulsory -nttondiiiico age. Wisconsin increased to 
three- fourths mill the tax that may lie levied in cities for industrial 
and continual ion schools, from these laws at least one significant 
fad emerges: The older evening school conducted generally as an 

opportunity school for youth is now more extended in $oope and 
fund ion so as to include, instruction for adults who arc in need oT 
further education and civic adjustment. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION- IN SCIIOOMIOUSKS. 

The propaganda for the “wider use of the school plant” is now 
more Mum a decade old. the social and recreation centers of Rochester, 
N. V.. having attracted wide attention as early as 1007, but the con- 
ception of this “ wider use” has now grown broader. “The ultimate 
unit in every State, Territory, and possession of the United States 
is the school district. Every school district should therefore be n 
little democracy, and the schoolhott.se should he the community 
capitol, says I)t\ 1*. D. C lax-ton. 1 front this statement one gets tho 
idea that every community is entitled to constitute itself a little 
democracy, centering in meetings at thoKhoolhotises. ami conducting 
such legitimate neighborhood activities its it may doom proper, and 
without doubt this is the trend of present-day thought on the sub- 
ject. In 1017, not fewer than 14 Stages made provisjoh in one form 
oy (mother for t he ttso of the schoolhouso its u confer of com in un i ty 
activities other than the ordinary instruction given to pupils in tho 
day schools; 

Laws permitting local school authorities CO open sell. .olhtui ses fpr 
rcctcttlioiml am] Qtbor coiumunUy purposes were, enacted In 1917 % 
Icpvn, jSftnsas, Michigan, Minnesota, 01Uahoro<i, nntt Utah, % those 
laws the use-, of the sghoOlliKilse Tor pitch purposes is JojFf to the 
discretion of the sehool'’bo«rd ; that fs ht-sftV^lie boartlw the final 
authority in defsrmihing whethef -the school plant. shtdf be % ftsed. 
Many,: of the friends of the coinmunity-e$ytrr motemont would ha yo- 
kws dra.wn in stronger form. They would have them require tho 

w--*- 1 * ^ r - — -- . .. -,j •, ^ . ■ . . . ,. r ~ v . “v ' 
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silioul board to OJK'II (lie sclmolhousc for'commniiit v activities when 
MMin.'stod so to^do by :l siilln irnt liiiinln'r of citizens.' Several laws 
enacted in 1!>1< were framed in accordance with this view. Tims 
t ic Legislature of New Jersey changed from permissive to mamla- 
tory the law of that State. The district or.citv hoard of edjica- 
tnm there is now required, -subject to reasonable ivgulut ions to 
be adopted by said board' or upon -not ilicat ion hv the conijiiissioner 
of education," to permit the use of the schoollmiise for community 
purposes. In New Wk, ofi petition of *J.”» citizens of anv school 
district, or city, the district hoard id' trustees or cit v board of edu- 
cation rs now required to organize and ^conduct loimmmilv centers 
and civic forums and to provide finals for their support, Ohio 
likcwi-e requires school hoards to permit such use of school property. 

An important leatnre of a well -organized coimimnitv center is 
the 'provision fora ‘■community secretary," or executive oilier of 
tlio community organization. This ^llice, which has already ap- 
pea red m practice, is now appearing in laws on the subject! An 
c.xiimpio is found in chapter Ml of the New Hampshire Acts of 1!)17. 
Jhi.s law authorizes cities and towns to equip ami operate plav- 
grounds ami rot rent ioa editors and to employ "such play Knitler.^ 
playground instructors. supervisors, recreation secretary, or <uperin- 
tendent and other otlicjals as it deems best." The school hoard may 
be given charge of such activities, in which case schoolhonses mav be 
u.se.d to carry out the purposes of the act. 

The act of Congress making appropriations for the e.xpcn-cs of . 
the government of the District 0 f Columbia for the fiscal year ended 
Juno JO, IS* 18, provided "for the payment of necessary oxpen-es 
connected with the organization and conducting of community 
fornms and civic centers iti school buildings, including * *.♦ 

payment of- janitor service, swre't.nries, teachers, ami. organizers, ‘ 
, • *N ; 0U0. ’ This provision was continued in the appropria- 

* t»»n act for the current your. 

A North Carolina eimctineiil of 1017 makes, it the. duty , of the 
18tate superintendent of public instruction to provide' a series: v f en- 
tertainments, varying inclini'acter-uinl cost and •consisting of motion 
pictures, to be given in rural school houses. One-third of flic cost of 
these eidcVtaiiurients is to l.o borne by theStaco, and the other two- ^ 
thirds. nutst lie provided by tlio county. board of vilucation or dio 
r n t\\ l sej] 06 J community. Air:.ai|nuui State nppyopriat ion of 000 

ivmwtees&nd* 

'« 1 e.'tks.fiicL pent 1 1 1 sfliknse- iff kliftovfchii i r.i idvM tidki 
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provision for tho com unity use of tlic school-plant. The first two of 
these authorized the use of khoolhouscs us polling places. Maryland 
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provided.for community meetings and authorized the. State superin- 
temient to arrange for pictorial instruction in the schools. 

TEXTIH K)KS. 

Textbook laws passed within the past two years present no espe- 
cially <1 st.net. vc features. Free textbooks ami $tate uniformity have 

9 J 7 ! ml i m sT/l I h '* ° f yc: "' N '"’ ,l " ,e 

ni7 1 d r 10 0l,1< ‘ r li,,US Which prior to 

. I jJj law porm.M-uig school districts t„ furnisl, books free of cost 

. to p.ibl.c-scf.ool pupils, amended its law in that year «• as to require 
(hat books be so fu.-n.shed. Florida authorized the provision of free 
At hooks in l woof ibs.aoro important counties. With regard to m.i- 
.. .nuy ol textho.^ one iniporty,. law was enactc^ArkaZ 

fo.niily" ' ' V ' Cm f ' 0m ,,niformi, .V to State uni- 

A phase Of textbook regulation which has received considerable 
. ‘*' C ' m - v ^ rs w ,lu> re 'l'"'emei.t that anv per,.,.., firm or 

n Hu « ll.ee of tile Stale super.., temlo.it samples of such books and 

' ff at w ,,ch tk .V 1* «dd. Thirteen States-Geo.ffia 
llhnois Indiana, Iowa. Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri’ 

- ehraska. North Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Wyo.nii.g-now make 
sued, re.,u.mnptit, lll.no, sand Wisconsin having enacted laws totlud 
end hi h> In (.corgi a. Indiana, ami Mississippi the requirement 
applies jobooks not subject to the uniform-textbook laws. States which 

; ° to »"* f?™'l< of «o-called “ im„g States " or in 

th«. list of those providing for Stale or county uniformity are ('olo- 

”?v ''TVS U, T psl.ire, Xcw Jev- 

* N, ‘" '°l’ k > 1 enn.sydvaimi, KMo Island, and Vermont. 

M HIM If IKS. 

Some months ago a study of Slate laws relating to libraries 
ina.Jo ... the bureau of I'kh.eution, audji smnnmrv of fhose info i 
dannary 1, t»l*v was prepared. This summary, disclosed the follow- 
ing facts respecting State provision of library facilities: ' 7 

Numbet linylasr Htato libraries ^ 

Nuwbyr JmvlilK soitc commissions for the proniotlm, iir Hbmni*’ 

Number I«WjJC{ iiJtnte trnvetiwj libnuiei. „ 

N'mttjor (iaviatp State legislative reference imrodlov " 7 

N timber havin K . state blstori.nl ^,mt«<i6p S , ,otncJaibT'‘‘ f '' • ‘ ' 

, State aid m State lifstorleal societies r *‘"‘ 

Numhoe providing by i«w for county llbraVles"’’" 

Number- providing for county traveling libraries'-"'''' 1 
Number providing for local imbUe libraries 
Number providing f„ r p^tilic school' libraries" 

State aid to public libraries 
‘State aid to school libraries 
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48 

84 
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Of the items enumerated in this table perhaps the most prominent 
m the library legislation of recent years are the provisions for legis- 
lative reference bureaus, county libraries, and school libraries. ° It 
n ill he' observed that SO States now make provision for legislative 
reference bureaus, whose essential function is to make comparative 
studies of legislation. '1 his is a wholesome sign, for it shows a trend 
away from the older haphazard manner of enacting laws and toward 
(lie pract ice of framing'Vw legislation in the light of the experience, 
of other States. 

In Kill seven States— Indiana, Michigan. Xortli Carolina, Penn- 
svlvauia. South Dakota, lexas. and West Virginia — authorized tlm 
establishment and maintenance of county public libraries. Whether 
this forecasts an extension of the pounly-libraiy system to all parts 
of the country not already supplied, with local community libraries 
can not now bo-determined, hot it unquestionably shows a very strong 
present tendency to provide library facilities in this way. The 
county system would seem a. thoroughly feasible system for rural 
sections of the country. . A county library located at tin- comity seat, 
.having branches at other centers of imputation, and sending out 
traveling collections to every school house as a distributing Nation, 
can be made to serve every community in the county. -.School li- 
braries. for which Iff States have made legal provision, have been 
widely extended in recent years, and rightly so, but the county library 
can l>e made to correlate and largely increase the rending facilities of 
the people. | 

' * 

II I(*I1 KK KIH;(:.\TlON. 

Perhaps the most, important recent legislation affecting institu- 
tions of higher learning is that ^liioh regulates the finances or sys- 
tems of support of State college* and universities. In the matter of 
general maintenance and current expenses^ there is! a tendency both 
to increase the amounts allowed nn'd to stabilize support hv proVid- 
ing for tax levies to replace the older practice of making statutory 
appropriations, Iiicrcnscs.in appropriations apd tax levies as well 
were allowed wjthin the lasttwo .wars i u soycral States. Ooloradoin 
1917 provided for the State university a k>vy of eight one-hundredths 
of a lhill in addition, to the ttfx already authorized for that institution, 
ond increased to the exton.t of tliree-tenths. o( a mill the tax for tV 
const vJteti on and equipment 0 / buildings foy all of jts institutions of 
higher learning. The Jvnjisas Legislature of the same. year proposc'd V 
jut 4 atne«d}i)yji^ tp tho State constitlijidp designed to authorize tho 
IfegtSlaturc to fix a tax rate. For the support- of t he State educational 
institutions. Tile Lcgishitu/o of Washjpglonhxsd the levy for tho 
university of that State at sevdity^our one-liuifl^dthsof a i ill. For 
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Increased from 81 to 101 the number of (rupees of the university of 
that Stdto. , ► 


In 101. » Massachusetts provided for a department of university 
extension under t lux control of the State board of education. The 
State appropriation f«>r this purpose for the fiscal year 1 0 1 s was — 
$!UMXI0. An art of the Ijegi.dat lire < * f Wisconsin passed. in 1U17 au-^ 
tliorized the regents of the State university to establish ami main- 
tain a training school for public* service. * 

The State of ^Washington in I'.MT (eh. 10} sought ta correlate as 
far* as practicable the courses ot 'instruct ion offered in its higher * 
institutions and to eliminate tmneiv^ary duplication of worlc. This 
act p rose ri lies the -exclusive major lines “• which the courses at tho 
university Shall embrace, ami like provision is made„ wjth regard t<r 
tin* State agricultural college. Courses permitted in either or both 
institutions are likewise outlined in the act. Courses in the State 
normal schools are to h<> prescribed by the Statu hoard of education, 
but within the limits indicated in the law. A - joint board of higher* 
curricula" composed of 'nine members is charged with the duty o p 
considering^?! nit tors of .eiliideiicy^ind economy in the administration 
of the foregoing institutions/’ 
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